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FOR THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
LOVE’S VICTIM. 

A Tale partly founded on Fact. 
Ah, cruel fate ! too mysterious in thy operations ! 
low little distinction dost thou make between the 
virtuous and the wicked! The lovely young Eliza, 
the admiration of her sex, fell a victim to poverty and 
wretchedness. Amiable and discreet in her man- 
‘ers ; modest without being too reserved, she claim- 
] the attention and esteem of all who knew her: 
none dared oppose her right—none but admitted 
her superior excellence. Unadorned by the osten- 
tatious fineries of art, she had nothing to recommend 
her on the seore of beauty, but the unaffected blush 
of pature ; yet still she was the magnet that attract- 
ed hundreds about her; she was the enchantress 
that bewitched many a youthful heart. “But her 
heart had been bestowed upon one ; and this made 
her deny the rest ; but in refusing to listen to their 
protestations she did not give offence to any. She 


— 


loved but one, and in that one all her hopes of hap-. 


piness were centered. 

The youthful George, blessed with every thing 
but fortune, often poured forthijhis soul in humble 
adoration at the shrine of her worth. Nor was his 
accent unpleasant to her: his voice fell upon her 
ear like the soft strains of some enchanting harp.— 
It was‘on a summer’s eve, when the young George 
and his lovely Eliza were seated ina beautiful grove, 
that they appeared more interesting than ever.— 
There was nothing but what seemed to conspire to 
fender the scene more beautiful and charming to 
the lovers. The sun was shining on the distant hills, 
the little birds flew from branch to branch, chirping 
the notes of nature’s music, while the flocks were 
feeding on the adjacent meadows. At their feet 
flowed a gentle rivulet, murmuring melancholy 
strains, and the surrounding shrubbery emitted an 
agreeable and fragrant odour—all joined in sweet 
accord to harmonize the souls of the youthful lovers. 
They spoke of Pyramusand Thisbe, and wished that 
they could die as these had died. They also recit- 
ed the interesting tale of Palamon and Lavinia, and 
many others of a similar na At last their atten- 
tion was directed to their own condition ; the many 
happy hours that were to @OHR; and, without con- 


ture. 


* At this delicate crisis George lost his office. 
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sulting the fortune of either, they entered into a 
solemn vow to be united or die single. But her fa- 
ther, brothers, and friends, refused to sartetion this 
pledge. The old man wept over his distracted 
daughter ; herbrotliers pressed her to their sobbing 
bosoms ; and the whole village manifested its sym- 
pathy on the occasion. Groner was Too poor! Not 
bred to a profession or a trade, he had not where- 
with to support a family, excepting..a small salary 
which he held at the tenure of the public will. She 
looked not to futurity ; her only desire was to become 
her George’s consort. Such, indeed, was her infa- 
tuation, that she fled her father’s house, and threw 
herself into George’s arms. They were married.— 
Scarcely had a year gone round, before the lovely 
Eliza became the mother of an interesting babe. — 
Then, 
and not till then, did misery and wretchedness be- 
come the inmates of his house ; yet he struggled, 
and manfully warred against his adverse fortune, 
until, beholding the distresses of his wife and his al- 
most starving child, without being able to afford 
them the least alleviation, in a fit of desperation he 
turned his hand against himself, and so deadly was 
the blow, that he barely whispered the name of his 
afflicted wife, and then—breathed his last. Eliza 
immediately fiew to her husband, and such was her 
agony on beholding what was done, she gave a 
scream that reached the very throne of heaven— 
sunk upon his form—and expired ! 
——— 
AFFECTING TALE 

The following statement is nina from the 
Nashville Gazette, not asa tale orginating in a poeti- 
cal fancy, and embellished by the touches of a wild 
and wanton intellect, 


but as a relation of incidents 


which have actually occurred, and which, therefore, 


possess a more powerful cla:. . on our attention and 


oursympathy. The Gazette states, that “the names 
are known, but from a wish to prevent any painful 
reflections to some that perhaps knew the parties, 
concealed.” 

66 JANE man, who, 
in the early part of his life, emigrated to the United 
North of Ireland. Accustomed to 


they are 





was the only daughter of a 


States from the N 


a life of industry, by application to his business, and 


suffering from poverty in his youth, be regarded 





moncy as the only object worth a reasonable man’s | 
| tual love and fidelity. 


attention. By his diligence he had amassed a con- 


siderable fortune, which it was known in the coun- 


try his daughter would inherit. Itis now more than 


40 years since Lhave seenher. She was then in the 


bloom of youth—hope and expectation gave to her 
a more interesting appearance than I have ever yet 


witnessed. She was about eighteen years of age ; 


possessing natural good sense, and accomplish- 


ments that rendered her the pride and admiration 


of her friends. Many were the suitors for her hand ; 


but she refused them with such a grace and respect 


for their feelings, that they loved her the more.— 


Among her admérers there was a young man, a na- 


ve of Massachusetts, respectab!e by his talent 


genius. He was a member of the bar, and thougtt, 
young, maintained a respectable standing among 
his brethren. He was loved by all classes, for his 
gentleman-like and manly deportment, and nature 
had given him a striking and interesting appear- 
ance. Butas yet he was poor, and he owed to for- 
tune nothing. 
of Jaxe 


Chance threw him in the compan) 





an intimacy was formed, and he fre- 
quently visited her father’s house, where he receiv- 
ed not only that attention and marked politeness 
which he deserved by his standing in society, but 
also experienced that open hearted cordiality which 
marks the character of Irishmen. 

“ There is a secret attachment formed between 
congenial minds, of which even the persons them 
selves are not aware, and often they are surprised 
at the hold they have got of each other’s affections 
This was the case with these two young persons.- 
It was not until these circumstances took place « 
ther of them ever suspected that they loved each 
other. Among the suitors for the hand of Janr, 
was a man of about forty vears of age, a widower ; 
who was devoid of every principle that makes man 
noble, and whose riches were his only support in so 
ciety. It is but justice to remark, that his private 
Hk 
solicited a permission to wait on Janz, and received 
it, with hearty wishes from the father 
cess. Hi. 


discovered that, which, though unknown to them 


character was unknown to the father of Jaws. 


for his sue 


He there met Mr. and his sagacity soon 


selves, would prevent him from obtaining the ol 
ject of his wishes. Fearful of meeting his rival 
openly, he took every oceasion of injuring the 


Mr. I. 
lawyer, and he too well succeeded.—His influence 


growing reputation of both as a man an 
in society was great, and people could not disbe 
lieve his insinuations—it was not possible, said they 
dark hit 


without foundation—no, ther 


Mr. T. could 


must 


that ever the 


be 
thing 


its of the rich 
be som 


inthem. As it was to be expected, his litt! 


practice declined every day, and the cold looks of 
the people were to his noble spirit worse than th 
loss of life. country, 


and waited on Janz for the purpose of takir 


He determined on leaving the 
ig leave 
of her, but unfortunately for both, notwithstanding; 
all his prudence and determination, he revealed his 
attachment, and they parted with assurances of mu- 


* After the departure of Mr. H. the rich 
pressed his 


Mr. T 


suit, and from some expressions of his, 


together with Lints of his conduct to her lover, she 


was induced to believe that the misfortune and dis- 


appointment of oth might be attributed to his con 
duct. Sherefused him withcontempt. He waited on 
her father, exposed to him the state of his property, 
and offered to settle a large estate upon her, could 





the latter prevail upon Janz to become the wife cf 
the former. The father, dazzled with the offer, pr 

mised to use his influence, and if that would not be 
su ‘nt, his authority. He did both—but they 
v as vetuseless. Mr. T. finding all his schomes 
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prove abortive, and knowing well the cause of bis 
failure, raised a report that Mr. H. had died of fever 
at 
port was carefully conveyed to the ears of Jane, 


This re- 





, to which place he had removed. 


and was further confirmed by the silence of her lov- 
er. She believed it—and to pacify, or rather to 
gratify her father, she became miserable by being 
the wifk 


of Mr. ‘t. From that hour she never knew 


peace. In following improperly the opinions of 
her father, and forgetting what was due to herself, 
ber future life became wretched ; and in perform- 
ing what she conceived to be a duty she owed her 
father, she neglected that prior one—her own hap- 
piness. 

“ Some short time after her marriage, H. returned 
from where he had settled himself, and where he 
had gained a degree of eminence worthy of him.— 
He came to claim her as his bride ; but she was ano- 
ther’s—not her heart, but her person. She saw him 
once, and but for a few minutes, when all was ex- 
plained. He loved Jaye too well to demand an ex- 
planation with her despicable husband, well aware 
what would be the consequences of such a proceed- 
ing—he returned to his place of abode unhappy.— 
From that time Janse declined fast. A slow con- 
suming grief seized fast hold on her—her husband 
became a gambler, and lost his only support in socie- 
ty—and Jane died in giving birth to a son, whom 
its grandfather took home. Too late he found that 
it was not money that could have made his daughter 
happy, and soon after, he followed her to the grave. 
The unfortunate child, neglected by his father and 
deprived by death of his protector, ‘was an outcast 
upon the world, until Mr. H. took him home as his 
adopted child. Years have now rolled away since 
then, and he enjoys a comparative degreeof peace ; 
yet he looks forward with anxicty to that state of ex- 
istence, when the troubles of this life are lost in un- 
disturbed felicity—where man can be happy with- 
out having gold, and where the envenomed tongue 
of detraction can never be heard.” 


THE CASKET. 














From a notice in one of the English magazines of 
a work, which, if well executed, must from its na- 
ture be very interesting, we extract the following 
beautifully written, and when her fate is remember- 
ed, affecting dialogue between Lady Jane Grey 
and Roger Ascham. 

The work of which this is an extract is called 
** Imaginary conversations between literary men and 
statesmen,” by Walter Savage Landa. 

¢ Ascham—Thou art going, my dear young lady, 
' thou art passing into mat- 
God hath willed it so— 


into a most awful state 
rimony and great wealth. 
ubmit in thankfulness. 
** Thy affections are highly placed, and well dis- 
tributed. Love is asecondary p&ssion in those who 
He 


who is inspired by it in a great degree, is inspired 


love most, a primary in those who love least. 

by honor in a greater ; it never reaches its plenitude 

and perfection, but in the most exalted minds— 

Alas! alas!” 
6 Jane—What aileth my virtuous Ascham ? what 

is amiss ? why do [ tremble *” 

| 


6 thy child-bed, on thy death-bed ! 


— 


——————S 





not see, although thou art wiser than thy poor old 
master. And it is not because love hath blinded 
thee, but it is because thy tender heart, having al- 
ways leaned affectionately upon good, hath felt and 
known nothing of evil. 

“T once persuaded thee to reflect much ; let me 
now persuade thee to avoid the habitude of reflec- 
tion, to lay aside books, and to gaze carefully and 
steadfastly on what is under and before thee.” 

* Jane—1 have well bethought me of my duties : 
! 


Oh, how extensive tlrey are ! what a goodly and fair 


inheritance ! But tell me, would’st thou command 
me never more to read Cicero and Epictetus and 
Polybius ? the others I do resign unto thee ; they 
are good for the arbour and for the gravel walk i 
but leave unto me, I beseech thee, my friend and 
father, leave unto me, for my fire-side and for my 
pillow, truth, eloquence, courage, constancy.” 

“‘Ascham—Read them on thy marriage-bed, on 





closer than a brother! that the songstress of the 
temple belong to the heavenly choir! How pleasant 
when the absent husband can think of home, and 
reflect that Angels watch that place, who may guard 
the interest and health of his heaven-born compa. 
When 
about to leave her a widow, and commit to her ex- 


nion, and the children of the covenant! 


clusive care his helpless offspring, how consoling 
if her « 
widow’s God, and put her children under the guar- 


haracter is such that she can lean upon the 


dianship of him, who is the father of the fatherless ! 
Then he quits the world calm and happy, support- 
ed by the hope, that he shall meet them in Heaven, 
Religion has peculiar sweetness when it mingles 
with the softness of the female character ; so the 
dew-drop borrows odour and colour from the rose 
a 
PRUSSIAN BURIAL PLACES. 


‘The cemeteries in this part of Germany are kept 


il 





Thou spotless, 
undrooping lily, they have fenced thee right well ! 
‘These are for men; these are to fashion the bright 
and blessed creatures, O Jane, whom God one day 
shall smile upon, in thy chaste bosom. Mind thou 
thy husband.” 
‘* Jane—I sincerely love the youth who hath es- 
poused me ; I love him with the fondest, the most 
solicitous affection. 1 pray to the Almighty for his 
goodness and happiness, and do forget at times, un- 
worthy supplicant! the praVers I should have offer- 
ed myself. O, never fear that 1 will disparage my 
kind religious teacher by disobedience to my hus- 
band in the most trying duties.” 

“* Ischam—Gentle is he, gentle and virtuous : but 
time will harden him—time must hardén thee, 


sweet Jane ! 


Do thou complacently and indirectly 
lead him from ambition.” 

“Jane—He is contented with me and with home.” 

‘‘Ascham—Ah, Jane, Jane! men of high estate 
grow tired of contentedness.” 

** Jane—He told me he never liked books unless 
Tread them to him. I will read them to him ey ery 
evening. I will open new worlds to him, richer 
than those discovered by the Spaniard. I will con- 
duct him to treasures—O what treasures !—-on which 
he may sleep in innocence and peace.” 

**Ascham—Rather do you talk with him, be his 
fairy, his page, his every thing that love and poetry 
have invented ! but watch him well, sport with his 
fancies, turn them about like the ringlets round his 
cheeks, and if he ever meditate on power, go toss 
up thy baby to his brow, and bring back his thoughts 
into his heart by the music of thy discourse. 

** Teach him to live unto God and unto thee : and 
he will discover that women, like the plants in woods, 
derive their softness and tenderness from the shade.” 

—_>- 
FEMALE PIETY. 

Religion in a female secures all her interests. It 
graces her character, promotes her peace, endears 
her friendship, secures her esteem, and adds a dig- 
nity and worth indescribable to her deeds. How 
sweet ! when the mistress of a family is the hand- 
maid of the Lord—when the mother of the children 
is an example of piety—when the wife of the bo- 
som is espoused to the Rede@mer, how desirable 


that the daughter be a chaste virgin of Christ ! that 





* Ischam—t see perils on perils whichthou dost 


the sister | 





‘ranecth on the arm of him, who sticketh 


with great neatness. Every grave is in general 
I walked out one morning to th« 


great cemetery of Berlin, to see the tomb of Kla- 


a flower-bed. 


proali, which is merely a cross, and announces no- 
thing but his name and age. Close by, an elderly- 
looking woman, in decent mourning, was w atering 
the flowers with which she had planted the grave 
of an only daughter—(as the sexton afterwards told 
me )—who had been interred the preceding week 

The grave formed nearly a square of about five fect 

It was divided into little beds, all dressed and kept 
with the utmost care, and adorned with the simplest 
intermingled with daisics, 


flowers. Vivergreens, 


ranged round the borders ; little clumps of violets 
and forget-me-not were scattered in the interior, 
and in the centre a solitary lily hung down its lan- 
The 


had just watered it, and tied it to a small stick, to 


guishing blossom. broken-hearted mother 


secure it against the wind: at her side lay the 







> 


-*,. 
weeds Which she had rooted out. She 4 round 
the whole spot again and again, anxiously pulling 


up every blade of grass, then gazed for a few se 
conds on the grave, put the weeds into her apron, 
took up her little watering-pot—walked towards the 





gate—returned again, to see that her lily was secure 
—and, at last, as the suppressed tear beganito start, 
hurried out of theg@hurch-yard.—[ Tour in Germany 
in 1820, 21, 22. 
SS 
MADAME LA FAYETTE. 

FROM LADY MORGAN’S ‘© MEMOIRS OF LA FAYETTE.” 

General La Fayette had married a daughter of 
the illustrious family of Noailles ; and the history of 
female virtue and female heroism presents nothing 
more rare and excellent, than the life and character 
of Madame La Fayette. Sweh characters, (says 
Charles Fox, speaking of this amiable pair, ) should 
Jourish in the annals of the w0rld, and live to pos- 
terity, when kings and the crowns they wore must have 
While La Fayette, rescued 
by flight from the scaffold in France, lay incarcerat- 


mouldered into Cust. 


ed in the dungeons of Olmutz, his devoted wife, un- 
certain even of his existence, and saved, herself, by 
the death of Robespierre, from the guillotine, where 
so many of her fumily had perished, sent her young 
and only son to the care and protection of General 
Washington ; and, accompanied by her two daugh- 
ters, with a constitution already broken down by 


. Ab 
viet} she hastened to Vienna, and 





suffering and ¢ 


5 
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obtained an interview with the Emperor, at whose 
feet she solicited permission to entomb herself and 
her children, in the dungeon of her husband, This 
was all that was asked, and all that was obtained. — 
On the point of falling a victim to conjugal tender- 
ness, reduced almost to the grave by a few months’ 
confinement amidst noxious vapour and unwhole- 
some damps, the permission she solicited to go to 
Vienna, to consult a physician, was only granted 
her on the proviso of never returning to Olmutz.— 
The alternative was instantly accepted, and Madame 
de la Fayette composed herself for death, in the 
arms and the dungeon of her husband. His delive- 
ry proved a reprieve to a life so precious. He bore 
her to his native France, to her own patrimonial 
woods of La Grange. Revived, not rescued, she 
ived to behold the return of her brave son, the re- 
union of her family—and then sunk into the tomb ! 





HISTORIC BEAUTIES. 
CONSTANCY.” 

Aais, the colleague of Leomdas in the govern- 
ment of Sparta, was a young prince of great hopes. 
He shewed himself just and obliging to all men ; 
and in the gentleness of his disposition, and sublimi- 








ty of his virtues, not only exceeded Leonidas, who 
reigned with him, but all the kings of Sparta from 
king Agesilaus. He was a very handsome person, 
and of a graceful behaviour ; yet, to check the vani- 
ty he might take therein, he would always dress in 
avery plain manner. He had been bred very ten- 
derly by his mother Agesistrata, and his grand-mo- 
ther Archidamia, who were the wealthiest of all the 
Lacedemonians ; yet, before the age of twenty-four, 
he so far overcame himself, as to renounce effemi- 
nate pleasures. In his diet, bathings, and in all his ex- 
ercises, he chose to imitate the old Lycurgic fruga- 
lity and temperance ; and was often heard to say, 
*tfe would not desire the kingdom, if he did not 
hope, by means of that authority, to restore their 
ancient laws and discipline.” 
edhis whole life : 


This maxim govern- 
and, with this view, he associated 
with men of interest and capacity, who were equal- 
ly ing to bring about the great design he had 
formed of thoroughly reformigg the state, now sunk 
into luxury and debauch. ol purpose attempts 
were made, and so far succeeded, that Leonidas 
thought it advisable to abdicate the throne. But 
\gesilaus, from interested views, acted 80 precipi- 
tately, that, while Agis was leading a body of Spartan 
troops to the’Assistance of the Achzans, a conspira- 
cy was formed for restoring Lconi@&s, whose ambi- 
tion, pride, and luxury, had ®reatly contributed to 
effeminate the minds of the people. Leonidas, be- 
ing now re-settled on the throne, gried every method 
possible to get Agis into his power; and which he 
at last effected by the treachery of Amplhares anc 
Demochares. Being dragged away to the common 
prison, the ephori constituted by Leonidas sat rea- 
dy to judge him. As soon as he came in, they ask- 
ed him, ‘How he durst attempt to alter the go- 
vernment ?? At which he smiled, without afiord- 
ng an answer ; which provoked one of thgcphori 
to tell him, ‘that he ought rather to weep ; for they 
vould make him sensible of his presumption.”— 
\nother asked him, ** Whether he 


was not con- 
«trained to do w! 


sat he Giteby Agesilaus and Ly- 
-? 





nran LS lise? 4 an ain tet 
sander Fo which the™Bing, with a composed 








countenance, answered: Iwas constrained by no 
man : the design was mine ; and my intent was to 
have restored the laws of Lycurgus, and to lave 
governed by them.” ‘* But do you not now,” said 
one of his judges, “ repent of yourrashness ’”’ “No,” 
replied the king, ‘I can never repent of so just and 
honourable an intention.” The ephori then or- 
dered him to be taken away, and strangled. The 
officers of justice refused to obey ; and even the 
mercenary soldiers declined so unworthy an ac- 
tion. Whereupon Democharcs, reviling them for 
cowards, forced the king into the room where th« 
execution was tobe performed. Ags, about to dic, 
perceiving one of the sergeants bitterly bewailing his 
misfortune : *f Weep not, friend, for me,” said he, 
‘who die innocently ; but gricve forthose who are 
guilty of this horrid act. 
’ 


My condition is much bet- 
ter than theirs.” Then, stretching out his neck, 
he submitted to death with a constancy worthy both 
of the royal dignity and his own great character,— 
Immediately after Agis was dead, Amphares went 
out of the prison gate, where he found Agesistrata ; 
who, kneeling at his fect, he raised her up, pretend- 
ing still the same friendship as formerly. He assur- 
ed her, she need not fear any further violence should 
be offered against her son ; and that, if she pleased, 
she inight go in and see him. She begged her mo- 
ther might also have the favor of being admitted : 
to which he replied, “ Nobody should hinder her.’’ 
When they were entered, he commanded the gate 
should be again locked, and the grand-mother to be 
first introduced. She was now grown very old, and 
had lived all ber days in great reputation of wisdom 
and virtue. As soon as Amphares thought she was 
despatched, he told Agesistrata she might go in, if 
she pleased. She entered : where, beholding her 
son’s body stretched on the ground, and her mother 
hanging by the neck, she stood at first astonished 
at so horrid aspectacle : but,aftera while, recollect- 
ing her spirits, the first thing: she did was to assist 
the soldiers in taking down the body ; then co- 
vering it decently, she laid it by her son’s; where, 
embracing and kissing his cheeks, ‘*O my son,” 
said she, ‘fit is thy too great mercy and goodness 
which hath brought thee and us to this untimely 
end.” 


door, rushed in hastily ; and with a furious tone and 
’ : 


Amphares, who stood watching behind the 


countenance, said to her: ** Since you approve so 
well of your son’s actions, it is but fit you should 
partake in his reward.”” She, rising up to meet her 
destiny, only uttered these few words: ‘I pray 
the gods that all this may redound to the 
Sparta.” 


good of 
After which, she submitted to death with 
a composure and firmness that drew tears from the 
executioner.” 








FLATTERY. 

Antriocius Sipetus, king of Syria, was a princ: 

estimable for many excellent qualities. 

of his wisdom, he detested flattery 
ing lost himself_a hunting, and 


As a proof 
One da » hav- 
Jone, he rode 
up to the cottage of a poor fa who received 
him in the best manner they could, without knowing 


him, <At supper, having himself turned the con- 








i3g 





actions did not always correspond with the good 
e > 


ness of his intentions ; Antiochus made no answei 
at thattime. The nextday, upon the arrival of his 
train at the cottage, he was known. He repeated 
to his attendants what had passed the evening be 
fore ; and told them, by way of reproach, * Sinc« 
I have taken you into my service, I have not heard 


a truth concerning myself till yesterday.” 














‘VARIETY. 


PROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 
“PLL DO IT TO-MORROW.” 

Of all the methods which man, in the abundanc« 
of his ingenuity, has invented by which to cheat 
himself, that of procrastination is probably the most 
effectual. There is a trite remark of a venerable 
sage extant to this purpose, * all the good you will 
ever accomplish—all the labor you will ever do— 
must be done 7-Day—for there is no To-Morrow.’ 
That period of time which lies beyond the present 


moment is not guaranteed to us by any pledge.— 





To-morrow, to us, may become to-day, or, eternity 
To suspend any thing important, then, upon so ab 
solute an uncertainty, is madness—as, saith the Poet, 
nad Defer not till to-morrow to be wise— 
* T'o-morrow’s sun lo you may nevei ; 
But even if it does return, the thing called opportu 
nity may not return with it. 

My aunt Dorothy was the first example I ever had 
‘Of the sad evil of this ** Pll do it to-morrow” mania 
She was a very pretty, gay girl, and being decided 
ly the belle of the village, had young men in abun- 
dance at one time or another paying court to her. 
They were not all mere slippers neither, just fit to 
be worn a few days and then shook off, but were, 


some of them worth listening to; had the means 


to marry, and so forth. But whether it was that she 


dearly loved to be courted, as most girls do, you 


know, or that she really found some difficulty in 
choosing a nong the m, I know not; she kep 


ting one and another of them off until to-morrow 
and to-morrow ; but at last the gold: 


n chances all 
went by; and she was left to sing the sad ditty of 
s “ Nohodi coming to mari VAL 

** Nobody coming to woo.”’ 
In ancient times this disposition to procrastinat 


Th. ae ; 7 
existing in the mind of one great man, was the pi- 


vot upon w h the fortunes of a werld turn 
You remember Hannibal and Canna When the 
Roman legions were broken and troyed; the 


city panic-struck and defenceless, Ha yal said, i 


til his en 


will march to-morrow, and to-morro 


my gathered strength ; again put o armour 
and the time for conquest had gor foreve! 
Had it not been for this, Carthage mighit have we 
the crown of the universe, and Hanmibal known 
greater general in the annals of time 

A great deal of decision is necessary, if we woul 
prosper. No ope was ever successful to any consi- 
derable extent withoutit. To-morrow ! it isa ch 
And it deceives us principally in this, that it p 
sents const antly before usa space of com me, 


and conceals from our view the multitudinous affairs 


} 
versation upon the conduct and character of the | it will bring with it to fill up its every vacant mo- 
king, they said, that he was in every thing else a ment. ‘Thus, when it comes it disappoints us, by 
good prince, but that his too great passion for hunt- | presenting jiscif loaded h its own cat nd 
ing made him neglect affairs of his kingdom, and | wants,and w' i space in Which to deposite those 
repose too much confidente in his courtiers, whos« of the time that is past Ouiver Oakwooi 
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‘Sale of ( ( hildr “en in Malabar. 
Malabar children are generally a cheap commo- 

dity at Angingo., 

when there was no particular scarcity in the interior 


At the end of the rainy season, 


country, I purchased a boy and girl, about eight or 
nine ye ars of age, as a present to a lady in Bombay, 
for less money than a couple of pigs in England.— 
i bought the young couple, laid in two months’ pro- 
visions of rice and salt fish for their voyage, and gave 
each of them four changes of cotton garments, all 
for the sum of twenty rupees, or fifty shillings.— 
English humanity must not pass a censure on this 





transaction ; it was a happy purchase for the chil- | 
dren ; they were relieved from hunger and naked- 
ness, and sent to an amiable mistress, who brought 
them up tenderly, and on leaving India, provided 
for their future comforts ; whereas, had I refused to 
buy them, they would assuredly have been sold to 


another, and probably have experienced a miserable 
pondage 


with some native Portuguese Christian, 





whom we do not reckon among the most merciful 
A circumstance of this kind happen- 
tting one morning in my verandah, 
a young fish woman brought a basket of mullets for 


task-masters. 


ed to myself; si 


sale ; while the servant was disposing of them, she 


asked me to purchase a fine boy, two years of age, 


then in herarms. On my upbraiding her want of | 


maternal affectio on, she replied, with a smile, that | 


she expected another in a few weeks, and as she 
could not manage two, she made me the first offer 
of her boy, whom she would part with for a rupee. 
afterwards with a basket of | 
fish, but had just sold her child to Signor Manuel 
Rodriguez, the Portuguese linguist, who, though a 
aman of property and a Christian, had thought it 
Thus 
did this young woman, without remorse, dispose of 
an only child, for fifteen pence. 
[ Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. 
—— 


THE POET AND THE ROSE.—a rants. 

[hate the man who would raise his name on the 
ruins of another’s reputation. Like him, prudes, 
while destroying characters, imagine they are estab- 
lishing their own: inspired w ith the same pride, 
belles and poets decry all their rivals. Whoever 
would extol the features and eyes of Lesbia, must 
paint her sister, a plain and clumsy girl ; for flattery 
is sure to please, when accomp; unied with censure, 
or some other nymph. | 


She came a few days 


necessary to lower the price half a rupee. 





In the freshness of the opening pring, a poet vi- 
sited a garden covered with the dew of May. In 
every part of it an embalmed air breathed around 
him ; a ‘Plant expelled the homage of its own 
incense. ‘The Poet gathers a Rose—contemplates 
sae eM, it—-and thus addresses it, in the lan- 
guage which his Muse inspires : 

**Rose, go and adorn the bosom of my Chloe 
happy, c hey 1 there enkindle an inextinguish: ible 
flame , like a Phoenix, under the eyes ‘of Chloe, 

nd on a ‘bed of perfumes, burn and die ! 

" ‘Know, sad flower, that you will there find roses 
more iragrant than yourself! Iseeyou bowing your 
lead, withering with envy and despair! D omed 
to the same fate, we die!-you with envy, I for love!” 

“A truce—a truce with comparisons,” replied a 
Rose froma neighboring tree. ** We disturb your 
fany other. What could poets 
do without us’—The rose flourishes in all your 
smorous song's ; we chrich them with our colors and 
our oleurs. When you depress us to exalt your 
Must we, 


quiet iess th ntha 
> 


Chloe, how do you add to her charms ? 
to datter her, grow pale 
and die ’ 





and wither with envy, fade | 


THE L ADIES' GARLAND. | 





POETRY. 





A MOTHE R TO HER INFANT DAUGHTER. 


Sleep, dearest one—thy couch of rest 
Is a fond mother’s faithful breast, 
And little reck’st thine infancy 
How true her warm heart beats to thee, 
How much she glories to behold 
Thy tender mind its germs unfold, 
How much of joy’s bright witchery 
She gleans from thy quick playful eye 
How many cares thy mirthful smiles 
Each slowly passing hour beguiles, 
How every little wile of thine 
Is cherish’d in her bosom’s shrine, 
And all thy joys and ail thy tears 
Awake her hopes or rouse her fears. 


Sleep, dearest one—the toil, the pain, 
Thou givest thou’lt repay again— 
To see thee happy is a treasure, 
Each dimplifig smile of thine’s a pleasure, 
More than sufficient to atone 
For every pang, for every groan— 
To guard, to cherish, day by day, 
To share thy gladness, join thy play, 
To bend above thy brow and see 
Thy father’s image born in thee— 
To stop thy rosy mouth with kisses, 
‘To strew thy very path with blisses—~ 
To press thee, helpless as thou art, 
In love’s pure sunshine to the heart, 
And feel that thou art happy there, 
And mark thy young affections grow, 
Brighter each day and month and year, 
Oh, life has nought so sweet below ! 


Sleep, dearest one—in after life, 
When rolls the tide of wordly strife 
Across my pathway, thou shalt be 
The solace of each misery— 

And life’s dull scenes will glide along 
Swift to the cadence of thy song— 

When sick, or bow’d with worldly care, 
Thy hand the nostrum shall prepare— 
When other ills come crowding on, 

And other hopes fade one by one, 

In every stage of good and ill 

Thouw’lt be one constant blessing still, 

if heaven but spares the life it gave 

To dwell on life’s maturer wave, 

And O, if every anxious prayer 

Offered has been recorded there— 
Fresh in thy opening mind shall bloom 
Pure virtue’s rich and sweet perfume, 
And meek Religion’s vestal fires, 

Whose flame once lighted ne’er expires, 
Shall every path of duty light, 

Glow on thy bosom’s altar bright, 

And make thee all of loveliness 

This heart could wish, this tongue express. 


Sleep, dearest one—and when I sleep 
The last, long, silent, sleep of death, 
A vigil o’er my rest thou’lt keep 
With the voung lilies of the heath ; 
And oft to deck a mother’s grave 
‘Thou’lt cause the wild-rose there to wave, 
And bid the gay green myrtle sprea ud 
s leaves o’er my unconscious head, 
And fonaly cherish in thy breast 
Her memory who lov’d thee best. 
Copy each good example given, 
And treadithe path thet leads to heaven, 
Still bl er whose burning brow 
Bends over thee in rapture now. 
FROM THE DUTCH OF TOLLENS. 
TO A MOURNER. 
The creeping worm that, weak and weary, 
Was slumbering in its narrow cell, 
Enraptur’d, bursts that prison dreary, 
And fluttering, leaves its wither’d shell 





Ge ntly moving—gdily roving 
Far away from earthly care ; , 

Soaring brightly —wafted lightly 

Through the boundless fields of air. 


Thou, Mourner! dry that thoughtless tear, 
And gaze no more upon the dead ; 
*Tis but a solitary bier ! 
No earthly spirit lingers there : 
On wings of light to Heaven ’tis fled ! 





FOR THE GARLAND. 
Written at the grave of an Infant. 

Thou wert a lovely little flower, but of tende: 
growth ;—and as Time’s hand, eilent and unseen, 
gradually drew aside the curtain of infancy, thy 
limbs began to gather strength, and thy cheeks to 
gather bloom—blending the smile of innocence 
with the tinge of beauty. Death came, and plucked 
thee from thy parent stem—and bore thee to the 





tomb. But thou shalt bloom again, for— 
The wintry blasts of Death 
Kill not the buds of Virtue : No, they spread 
Beneath the heavenly beams of brighter suns, 
| Thro’ endless ages into brighter powers.” 


Yes, little charmer! thou hast gone, 
| And left this ‘* teeming state of strife’’—~ 
On angel wings thy spirit’s flown 

To worlds of endless light and life. 





And press’d her last, fond, burning 
O’er thee Death’s shadow slowly crept, 


! 


| 
| In yain thy doating mother wept, 
| Congealing every sluice of bliss ! 


| Thou wert but for a moment given, 
A pledge of ever-during love— 
} Then snatch’d into thy native heaven, 
To bloom with kindred flow’rs above. 
Then rest thee here, sweet little one ! 
Far, far from every note of sorrow— 
Thy mothersighs ‘ God’s will be done !” 
Then, sleep thee ! till the final morrow. 
Harrers-Ferry. JUVENIS. 





FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
SPIRITS OF HEAVEN. 
Spirit of Joy ! I will call upon thee ! 


With thy bounding step and thy radiant smile ; 
Thou shalt teach me thy mirth and er 





For thou canst the snares of life begui 

Yet leave me ! ajgdeave me ! all gay as thou art, 
| I love not th and idle folly ; 

| Thy laughter oppresses the weary heart, 

And leaves it to languor and melancholy. 





Spiritef Peace ! descend from the sky, 

With thy calm pure look, and thy promise ofrest ; 
And let the beam of thy dove-like 

Still the throbs of this troubled Breast : 
Yet, Daughtér of Heav’n ! thy pinion fold, 

My restless soubqwill not bend to thy sway ; 
For thy smile tho’ sweet is strangely cold, 

And it chills my spirit—Away ! away ! 


Spirit of Love ! obey my voice, 

And lead my step to thy fairy bowers, 
And let my steps in thy smile rejoice, 
Andcrown my brow with the brightest flowers; 
Ah, traitor ! thy rdses too quickly fade, 

Too soon the captive shall feel thy chain ; 
And many a heart by thy smile betrayed, 

Shall sigh for its treedom—but sigh in vain. 





} 
| 
| Spirit of Hope ! from thy bright cloud bend 
| No power can thy endless charms destroy ; 
|  Ifthou wilt evermy steps attend, 
My life shall be one bright round of joy. 
Angel of Beauty! thy guardian wing 
Shall shield me from every earth-born sorrow ! 
| 1 feel not the an ‘to-day may bring, 
If still thou wilt promise a blissful morrow ! 





ae 





